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Clean Slates for 1951 | 


you have heard someone use the “He (or she) 
has a clean slate,” and you may have wondered what it means t 
have a clean slate. It may be that not one of you boys and girls ever 
a slate to write on, but not so long ago every school child used one i 
place of the nice tablets you use. To clean the slate we washed the arith 
metic problems or the writing lesson off with a sponge, then dried th 
slate so we could use it again. Out of this practice grew the expressio 
“cleaning the slate,” which means that if you have made a mistake yo 
can acknowledge it and make a new start with a clear conscience, “ 
clean slate.” 
We feel that grownups should never ask boys and girls to do any! 
thing that they themselves would not do; so we are admitting that w« 
have made a mistake. We made it when we allowed a picture of tw 
boys riding one bicycle to be used for the cover of our last Septembil 
Wee Wispom. It was a mistake because it is unsafe for two childr 
to ride together in this way. The boys were breaking a safety rule. Som 
of you recognized that the boys were breaking the rule and wrote t 
us about it. We hope none of you made the mistake of following thei 
example, because a mistake is a mistake regardless of who makes i 
(We make this apology now as WEE WIsDOM covers are made up far i 
advance of the time you receive your magazine.) ’ 
Have you made mistakes, mistakes that made others unhappy? Th 
new year is a good time to acknowledge that you were wrong and wi 


your slate clean. Is it hard for you to say you have been wrong? It need 


not be. You are not the first person who ever made a mistake, and yo: 
are not the only one. Just remember that all of us make mistakes, bu 


we need not remain saddened by them. We can turn them into blessing}. 


if through making them we learn to do better. 

I am wiping my slate clean. Will you wipe yours clean too? By learn 
ing, even through our mistakes, to do better we can make this brand, 
new year of 1951 the brightest, happiest, best year we have ever had, 


Shall we? 
Editor 
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Happy Var 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Everything seems happy 
On this happy New Yezr’s Day; 
Trees trimmed in snowy ruffles 
Seem to dance and swing and sway. 


t¢ ~~ And underneath a new raincoat 


F Of icy cellophane 
th} The brook is singing merrily 
A sweet and clear refrain. 
on And though my pudgy snow man 
oY —_A snowbird on my window sill Seems jolly all the while, 
’ Just cocked his little head Today somehow he seems to wear 
And twitted, “Happy New Year”— An even bigger smile. 


I think that’s what he said. 
Even the smallest snowflake, 


Glistening with glee, 
Holds a spark of sunshine 
For everyone to see. 


And with the world so lovely 
And the year so bright and new 
It isn’t any wonder 


That my heart is happy too. 
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By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


IG cottony flakes of snow were just begin- 

ning to drift down into the barnyard again 

in the evening’s dusk as twelve-year-old Donna 

Kessler and her father turned up the hill in 

their battered red farm truck. Donna blinked 

her brown eyes hard as she looked up at the 
low gray house on the hill’s brow. 

She had been blinking her eyes all the way 
from town, trying to keep back the tears. She 
mustn't cry now, not here where Daddy could 
see her. She’d wait until she had reached the 
safety of her attic bedroom before she let the 
tears flow unchecked. 

She pulled her coat collar higher about her 
neck. Funny, how cold she was on the outside 
when the memory of Maribelle Oliver's wonder- 
ful New Year’s Eve party was still so warm and 
glowing inside her. The party had done queer, 
heartbreaking things to Donna. It had been 
the most elaborate party she had ever attended. 
How the girls had ohed and ahed over Mari- 
belle’s pretty new house that had been built with 
the money from Maribelle’s mother’s latest novel! 
How they had laughed over the funny movies 
Maribelle showed on the big screen in the rumpus 
room! How their eyes had popped when the maid 
came in carrying the big tray filled with favors 
that Maribelle’s mother had sent for the party di- 
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rect from Hollywood, where she was spending 
the winter! And what excitement there was when 


the butler answered the front doorbell and ~ 


brought Maribelle the “Happy New Year” tele- 
gram from her father, who was spending the 
holidays in New York. Donna could still see the 
butler bowing, ever so formally, as he extended 
it on a little silver dish to Maribelle, whose chin 
trembled a bit as she accepted it. For a moment 


Donna had thought Maribelle was going to ‘ 


cry; but then she had laughed away the idea. 


Why should Maribelle, who had everything in 


the world now that her mother had become 
famous, cry over anything? 

Stepping down out of the truck, Donna sighed 
deeply, still not daring to meet her father’s eyes. 
Her feet were leaden as she went into the house. 
What was there inside those plain. gray walls 
to compare with all the things Maribelle had? 
Coming home from the Oliver’s imposing man- 
sion was like being snatched out of fairyland. 

“I know now exactly how Cinderella must have 
felt,’ Donna told herself as she opened the 
kitchen door. 

She had hoped she could slip up the back 
stairway to her room without being noticed, 
but just as she stepped inside Aunt Meg hur- 
ried out of Mother’s bedroom and threw the oven 
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door open. The aroma of fresh 
white bread and cinnamon 
coffeecake filled the kitchen. 


But for once the tantalizing 
smell failed to stir Donna. She TMA 
was still too stuffed on the fan- N Re 


cy sweets from the party. She 
frowned as Aunt Meg looked 
up at her from where she knelt NS 
by the oven. 
time?” Aunt Meg asked, then a 
without waiting for an answer 
she added: “Go on in and tell 
your mother all about it. She’s 
awake now.” 

Donna’s feet dragged as she 
started toward the bedroom. 
Then she turned suddenly and 
ducked up the stairway. “After 
I change my dress,” she choked. 

Fifteen minutes later, Aunt 
Meg, who was spending a few days at the farm 
to help out with the new baby, found her flung 
across her bed, weeping bitterly. “Darling, dar- 
ling, what’s wrong ?”’ she asked. 

Donna buried her face still deeper in the 
pillow. ‘Oh, I don’t know,” she began. “I’m so 
tired of this house, and this furniture, and— 
and of being poor!” she managed. “I’ve never 
had .a party in my whole life, and most every 
other girl in our class has one every year. Not 
that I'd want to have one in this house though, 
not now after Maribelle’s anyway.” 

“Her new home is really lovely, I suppose,” 
Aunt Meg said quietly. 

“Yes, it is!’ Donna said. “It’s the biggest, 
prettiest house I've ever seen. The windows are 
hung with misty white silk that goes to the 
floor, and the rugs are pink, all-over pink, Aunt 
Meg. Can’t you just imagine us with pink rugs 
with Jerry and the twins and Skeeter and Patsy?” 
She half smiled, and plump, jolly Aunt Meg 
shook all over with her enjoyment of the idea. 
“And Maribelle’s room is in gold and blue, and 
she told us the maid turns back the covers just 
so for her every single night of the world,” 
Donna went on. “And the butler—oh, Aunt 
Meg, it was simply out of this world. If I could 
just once have a party where the girls would 
have just half as much fun as they had at Mari- 
belle’s, I'd be happy.” 

“Why, you can!” Aunt Meg said, as big as 
life, and as though parties were something that 


Welcome Guest 
By Elmo Fitz Randolph OS 


Of all my feathered friends, it seems to me, 
There is no one that fills my heart with glee 
As does the tiny black-capped chickadee 
When he accepts my hospitality. 
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could be snatched out of thin air. “When I 
was a girl here on the farm we had parties that 
were twice as much fun as any party Maribelle 
will ever have.” 

Donna looked up at her with wide, unbeliev- 
ing eyes. “Just to prove it to you, we'll have 
one day after tomorrow,” Aunt Meg went on. 

“Not with Mother in bed with the new baby, 
and another snowstorm on the way, and—and 
——" Donna stammered. 

“Yes!” Aunt Meg said. “Just to show you 
that we can.” 

“But the money,” Donna reminded her. “The 
new baby probably took every cent we had 
again. 

“Pooh!” Aunt Meg said. ‘Besides, this party 
isn’t going to cost a cent. Just wait and see. 
She got up and started downstairs. “Now change 
your dress,” she said over her shoulder. “Then 
you can make out your guest list.” 

Donna sighed. There was no stopping Aunt 
Meg once she got going on an idea, she knew, so 
there was very little use to try. But try she 
would! Things had been bad enough without 


' having to live through a silly homemade party 


such as Aunt Meg remembered from her girl- 
hood. The girls would have a miserable time, and 
Maribelle would be bored to death with the 
crudeness of the whole affair. 

“Perhaps when Mother hears of it, she'll put 
a stop to it,” Donna thought hopefully as she 
poked down the stairs in her old blue skirt and 
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her pull-over sweater a few minutes later. 

But to her surprise, Mother and Daddy both 
were very much in favor of the idea. “I’ve al- 
ways wanted to entertain the girls of Donna’s 
class,” Mother told Aunt Meg, “but I’ve been 
so busy with the little ones. Now that they’re 
at Grandma’s for the week and you're here to 
be in charge, it will be an ideal time to have a 

arty.” 

“We'll build a big bonfire down by the pond,” 
Aunt Meg planned. “And we'll tell the girls to 
bring their skates.” She turned toward Donna’s 
father. “And you can get the big bobsled out of 
the barn, Jim,” she said. “The way this fresh 
snow is falling, the pasture hill should be 
perfect for coasting.” 

Glancing out of the window at the big white 
snowflakes fluttering like ghost moths in the 
darkness, Donna tried to enter into the spirit of 
the thing, but she could not. Her heart sank lower 
and lower as the evening and the party plans 
progressed. 

“Oh, Aunt Meg, let’s forget the whole thing,” 
she pleaded as they made ready for bed. 

“We will not!” Aunt Meg said emphatically. 
“I already have the refreshments planned. We'll 
have popcorn balls and pulled molasses candy 
and hot chocolate and sugar cookies and—oh, 
yes, and I'll show you how to make corn-shuck 


EF, 


dolls for favors, and you can make up some 
little verses for the place cards.” She was sti 
planning as Donna drifted off to sleep. 


“Your trouble, darling,” Aunt Meg said th} 
afternoon of the party, “is that you imagine th } 
grass on the other side of the fence is so much 
greener than it is on your side. You should hav 
made a new-year resolution to appreciate you‘ 
blessings more. ‘All that glitters is not gold,| 
you know.” She turned toward the window as z 
car drew ‘up before the gate. “Look, that’s Mati- 
belle, isn’t it?” she asked. 

“Why—why—yes,” Donna stammered in sur- 
prise. For some reason she had never believed 
that Maribelle would actually come to the party 
at the old farmhouse, even though over th | i 
phone she had said she would. Y 

“My, but she’s early,” Aunt Meg commented 
as the chauffeur opened the door of the big 
blue limousine and Maribelle stepped out int 
the snow in her dainty fur-trimmed boots. “Ru 
open the front door for her. Take her wraps int 
your mother’s room.’ 

Half dazed, Donna turned to do her biddir | 
It was unbelievable, simply unbelievable ‘job 
Maribelle was here at the faded-gray house . .; |‘ 
the high white hill. And so early too, as thou, ju» 
she had actually been anxious to come. 7 

“I know I’m ‘way ahead of time,’ Maribelle \V 
apologized as she stamped the snow off her fe@'t  ¢, 
and stepped inside. I was so terribly 


at home all alone, I just had to came. T 
“Bored?” Donna asked, sure that she had mis} 
understood. Sous 


“Yes,” Maribelle nodded. There was a catch TI 
in her voice. “It’s terribly} | 5 
dull with only the servant} at 
around. Daddy won't b jaile 
back for another week fer 
you know, and Mother} ¢ 
not until April. Oh, ma }jee 
I see your new baby? fhe 


she asked eagerly as shttatu 
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peeped into the bedroom.Jy 
“You're so lucky to havefher 
so many little brothers} 
and sisters. If I had justyas 
one!” She sighed. “Andbjair 
this lovely spot you livepath 
in. What I'd give to havebad 
a real farm!” butt: 
(Please turn to page 23) nti! 
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“No greener grass, no whiter snow,” she murmured as the moon 
peeped through the window. 
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6 E WERE lucky the day we found the 
hickory trees,” Jet said, “Nuts are good 
eat any time, but Mother says they're extra 
‘uable when other food is scarce.” 
‘Lucky two times,” Dave reminded him. 
had mis} “ucky when we found the trees an’ lucky again 
}:ause the trees are full of nuts.” 
a catch} The boys were walking down the slope that 
terribli ) between the Stockwell cabin and the timber 
servant! at bordered the creek less than a quarter of a 
yon't b Bile below. Jet Stockwell, turned fourteen, slen- 
r weektier and tanned, wore his homespun jacket open 
Mothet}t the throat, his jeans rolled halfway to his 
Dh, ma }hees. His companion, Dave Jackson, was about 
baby? the same age, freckled, sunburned, and good 
y as sh¢fatured. Dave was an orphan and had come 
edroom.fy the Stockwell homestead earlier in the sum- 
to havéfher and had stayed on. 
brothers} Both boys were barefoot even though the day 
had justWas gray, the wind sharp, and frost showed 
1. “Andblainly on the brown grass at each side of the 
you liv€hath. The boys had gone barefoot all summer 
to haveind into the fall. They had purposely postponed 
butting on shoes until after today or rather 
ge 23) dntil after this week. They didn’t want their 
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Bula Hahn 


(Copyright 1950 by the author) 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


feet “tendered up,” for everyone knew how 
hard it was to climb tall trees with tender feet— 
or when wearing shoes. And that was what they 
were going to do this morning—climb trees— 
maybe most of the day. This was the day they 
were to meet their friends in the hickory grove 
at the bend in the creek. 

“Remember when we first saw the trees we 
said we'd not tell anybody about ’em,” Dave 
said. “Then this fatl we'd gather the nuts, haul 
‘em to the settlement, an’ sell ’em.” 

“Yes,” Jet said guiltily, “and Father said 
maybe the other settlers already knew that the 
trees were there, but if they didn’t, we should 
tell them and ask them to share the nuts. Father 
says a neighborhood is like a big family. If one 
person is in need, the others should help him. 
No one can be really happy unless the others 
around him are happy.” 

Dave didn’t answer, and Jet talked on. ‘‘Fa- 
ther says this is very important in a small com- 
munity of frontier people like ours. Our neigh- 
bors haven't any more dried vegetables put away 
for the winter than my father and mother have. 
Their gardens burned up just as ours did during 
the drought. That’s why—nuts being food—we 
must gather all we can find and divide them.” 
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“I guess that’s the way it should be,” Dave 
said quickly. “Anyway—lI'm glad your pa thinks 
so, ‘cause I never had a home till you let me 
share yours.” 

The boys reached the foot of the slope and 
stopped. They waited for Sarah, Jet’s sister, to 
catch up with them. From what the boys said 
Father had guessed that the hickory nut trees 
must be three or four miles from the homestead. 
Jet and Dave could walk. But twelve-year-old 
Sarah was to ride Jet’s pony. Jet had strapped 
the gunny sacks they would need on behind 
the saddle. While Sarah packed their lunch the 
boys had walked on ahead. 

For some time Jet and Dave and Sarah had 
looked forward to this day, hoping it would not 
be rainy and cold, and that all their friends 
would be able to meet them. Two of their 
friends, Ben Jeffries and Matty Buxton, lived 
next to each other on homesteads six miles or 
more east of the Stockwells. They had promised 
to come; Matty would ride behind Ben on his 
pony. All these friends had been told how to 
reach the hickory grove. To the west were In- 
dian neighbors. Running Deer and Moonflower 
would come on Running Deer's horse. Their 
father had known the hickory grove long before 
the white settlers came to make their homes 
in the new country. 


we 
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“What if Aunt Suzanne doesn’t teach school?” 


January 


Across the creek and south of the Stockwell ' 


homestead was the Tanner sawmill and cabin. 


Tod and Nancy Tanner were Jet and Sarah’s ° 


nearest friends. Mr. Tanner had offered to let 
Tod and Nancy drive his two horses and take 
the old wagon. They could haul all the nuts 
gathered during the day back home with them. 
Day after day the boys and girls would do that 
until all the nuts were dumped in one huge 
pile in the clearing in front of the Tanner cabin. 
Then the fathers and mothers would join the 
boys and girls at a picnic dinner and divide 
the nuts equally. 

“Lead the way,” Sarah called as Kutha, Jet’s 


pony, trotted down the path and stopped be- 


side the boys. 

Jet patted his pony lovingly. “I'll carry the 
lunch basket,” he told Sarah. ‘You'll have all 
you can do just staying on Kutha’s back.” 

Sarah knew what he meant. She had been on 
the pony in the timber before. And many timés 
in the next half hour she had to lean far ovet 
Kutha’s neck to keep her hood from being torn 
right off her head by low hanging limbs, Thefe 
was no path or trail to follow. The boys walked 
ahead and picked out the best way for the pony. 
The trees were close together and the underbrush 
thick in places. Jet had already rolled his jeans 
down to protect his ankles. A couple of 


miles farther on they crossed the 


creek where the water was shallow. 
Up on the other side they went through 
more trees. After Sarah had asked 


oh for the tenth time, “How much far- 


if ther?” they came to the bend in the 

-@ creek, and there were the hickory nut 
trees. 

» Jet and Dave grinned with satisfac- 

Ry tion. They were the first to reach the 

3: grove. That was the way they had 

“| wanted it. Early frost had caused the 


{> w nuts to fall, and the ground under the 


trees was covered with them. Jet tied 


7 the pony, and Sarah looked around for 


a couple of rocks. “The first thing I 
want to do is crack a few of the nuts 
and try them.” 

Jet stopped beside a big tree. A small 
piece of paper was fastened to the trunk 
with a sharp stick. He turned it over. 
““Here’s a note from Ben,” he called. 


“Ben was here a few days ago and. 


says that he and Matty will both come 
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and meet us here today.” 

Dave looked at the piece of 
paper. “Does it say that?’ he 
asked. Jet nodded. “I wish I 
could read,” Dave said long- 
ingly, for Dave had never 
had the privilege of going to 
school. 

The boys had brought clubs 
with them, smooth, well-sea- 
soned clubs. Jet walked over 
and stood at the base of a tall 
tree. He tied. a cord around 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, for daily 
bread. 

In the new year that lies 
ahead, 

More loving I shall try to be, 

More grateful for Your gifts 
to me. 


Everyone had a gunny sack. 
The boys decided to help the 
girls pick up nuts off the 
ground and not climb any more 
trees until after they had eaten 
lunch. The wind sent a shower 
of red and yellow leaves swirl- 
ing this way and that. The girls 
pulled their capes closer around 
their shoulders. But the boys 
scuffed through the leaves, kick- 
ing them helter-skelter with 
their bare feet and showing 


the handle of his club, then 
around his waist, and pushed the club around 
behind him. He rubbed his hands over the 
ragged bark of the tree. The first limbs were 
higher than twice his height. He called across 
to Dave, then began pulling-pushing, pulling- 
pushing his way up the tree trunk. His calloused 
feet never flinched, and while Dave watched, 
yet shinned his way to the first big limb. 


Ye sat down puffing a little and waited for 
Dave to climb a tree. Dave finally made it, but 
it took more effort. He was not as used to climb- 
ing trees as Jet was. Then the boys stood up. 
They stamped and shook the limbs; they beat 
the branches with their clubs, and the ripened 
nuts showered. down like hail in a spring storm. 
Higher and higher the boys climbed. In the new 
country it was the rule when gathering nuts to 
strip and finish a tree before going on to an- 
other. The boys would obey this rule. 


The sound of wagon wheels and gay, full- 
throated shouts greeted Jet and Dave and Sarah. 
Tod and Nancy had arrived in the old wagon. 
Tod would have to tie the horses and leave the 
wagon at the edge of the timber. Jet and Dave 
called a loud answer and scrambled down to the 
ground. Soon Tod and Running Deer came 
running, with Nancy and Moonflower close at 
their heels. The Indians had left their horse at 
the Tanner sawmill and rode over in the wagon 
with Tod and Nancy. 

“How long have you been here?” Tod cried. 

“Long enough to shake down two trees,” Jet 
answered. 

The girls went over and joined Sarah where 
she was cracking nuts on the stone. The boys 
were still talking when Ben and Matty came on 
Ben’s pony. ‘Now we're all here,” Tod shouted. 
“First time we've been together in weeks and 
weeks.” 


their contempt for cold weather. 

Down on their knees they worked. The hick- 
ory nuts were large and well formed. The sacks 
were dragged along as the pickers covered the 
ground, and the loads grew bigger and bigger. 
It was understood among them that they would 
not jump from one place to another but each one 
would clear the ground as he went along. 

“My father gave me a heifer calf for helping 
tend the sheep on open range last summer,” 
Ben called to the others. 

“Pa bought Nancy and me new shoes at the 
settlement,” Tod said. ‘Nancy got the same as I 
did, ‘cause she had to do my chores while I 
herded sheep last summer.” 

“Father gave Dave and me each a sheep,” Jet 
explained, “and I hope all the neighbors put their 
sheep into one big flock again next summer and 
let us boys herd them on the open range. We 
have fun keeping the coyotes away, and it saves 
our own ranges.” 

“Me—got saddle,” Running Deer said. “Big 
Brother give.” 

After a while the boys stood up and lifted 
their sacks, They were as full as the boys could 
carry them. “While we take the sacks to the 
wagon and empty them why don’t you girls 
spread lunch?” Tod asked, rubbing his stomach. 
“I’m hungry.” 

That suggestion suited everyone. The boys 
emptied their own sacks and came back for the 
girls’ sacks. On a clean cloth the girls set out _ 
thick slices of brown bread and butter, boiled 
eggs, and molasses cookies. When the boys came 
back from the wagon they brought two jugs of 
sweet milk. They all sat cross-legged on the 
ground; the gitls on one side, the boys on the 
other. 

Will your aunt Suzanne teach a subscription 
school in her home (Please turn to page 26) 
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PARTANS 


T WAS the day before New Year’s and al- 
most the end of the Christmas vacation. The 
early morning sun blazed down on fresh snow. 
It had been falling when Bob woke, but it had 
stopped after breakfast about the time his friend 
Red arrived pulling his small sister Anne on her 
new sled. Both of them were bundled into heavy 
coats, boots, and gloves. Red carried his hand 
ax and lariat, which always meant that he was 
on his way to the woods. 

“I need help,” he told Bob. “I’m taking care 
of Anne, and I want to get some evergreens for 
the New Year’s Eve party at school tonight. 
Come along, can’t you?” 

Bob glanced at his arithmetic book open on 
the table and the paper and pencils he had put 
beside it. Before the holidays began their teacher 
had said that she would pick six boys from those 
who solved correctly an extra assignment of 
twenty-five problems. Those six would be ex- 
cused from arithmetic classes for three days to 
build a barrier to keep skaters off the deep end 
of the lake, where the ice was always too thin 


for safety. While they worked there would be . 


campfires, skating, and fun, and every boy in 
the room was eager to be chosen. 

“I haven’t done the assignment yet, have 
you?” Bob asked. 

“No,” said Red. “We'll have plenty of time 
this afternoon.” 

“No problems—no fun!” Bob reminded him. 

Red shrugged. “I still don’t see any hurry!” 

Bob grinned. “I wouldn’t say either of us had 
hurried—putting them off till the last minute! 
There’s the party tonight; and my folks are go- 
ing to Grandfather's tomorrow for New Year's 
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Last 
Come Fast 


By Lawrent Lee 


(Copyright 1950 by the author) 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


dinner, and the next day is school! I don’t want 
to miss the fun at the lake.” 

“I don’t either,” Red agreed, “But we've still 
got time. We can get the evergreens and this 


fresh snow will show up more rabbit tracks ’ 


and field-mouse runs than we ever saw. We 
might even see a fox!” 

The thought of what they might find on the 
freshly fallen snow decided Bob. He turned his 
back on the study table and got ready to go. 

The world was as clean and fresh and in- 
teresting as he had hoped. All along their way 
the boys stopped to examine unusual signs. Anne 
looked too and asked questions, which were 
sometimes hard to answer. But at last She began 
to protest. 

It was only eleven o'clock when she said tear- 
fully: “I’m tired and hungry! I’m so hungry I 
hurt!” 

She bent over, her small hands on her stom- 
ach. 

“We brought sandwiches, cookies, and ap- 
ples,” Red said. “Let’s eat them at Big Spring.” 

“We passed the cutoff to the spring more than 
an hour ago,” said Bob. “Why not eat on that 
fallen log? I’m hungry as a bear!” 

Anne kept whimpering. 

“What's the matter?’ her brother asked her. 
“We're going to eat. Right now!” 

“I’m afraid of bears,” she sobbed. “It’s get- 
ting dark—and a bear'’|| eat me up!” 

“There aren’t any bears,” said Red, but he was 
worried about something else. He looked anx- 
iously up at the splotches of sky that showed 
through the bare brown branches. The boys 
had been so interested that they had not noticed 


t 
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that the sun had gone behind the clouds and the 
sky had turned dark and threatening. 

Bob cast about for familiar landmarks. They 
had come farther than he thought. 

“Looks like more snow,” he said, anxious too. 
“Maybe we'd better start back as soon as we 
eat.” 

Red pointed to a clump of evergreen. “I 
brought a sack. Let’s fill it.” 

The sandwiches and cookies disappeared to 
the last crumb. The apples went while the boys 
trimmed branches of evergreens and stored them 
in the sack. As they worked, snow began falling 
again, the first big flakes sifting lazily through 
the trees. But the wind rose, and the flakes got 
smaller and fell faster. 

“This could be bad,” Bob said as he arranged 
the sack on the sled. “We'd better hurry.” 

Even in the dense woodland, the snow came 
down in thick ragged swirls, but they could see 
the tracks they made coming in and could fol- 
low them out. When they reached a clearing 
where the wind was stronger, their tracks were 
covered, and they could see only a short distance 
around them. 

Red asked, “How far to the spring?” 

Bob shook his head. “I don’t know. I think 
we'd better stop and throw up a shelter.” 

Anne wailed, “We're lost!” 

“No,” Bob said quietly. “We're not lost. And 
we don’t want to be. That’s why we'd better 
stop now and not wander all over the county. 
When it stops snowing and we can see better, 
we can start again,” 

“We've still got our 
problems to do,” Red said 
uneasily, “and our folks 
are going to worry if we 
don’t get in soon.” 

“Sure,” said Bob. “And 
this won’t help us any. 
Can you say which is 
north or south?” 

“No,” Red admitted. “I 


Their tracks were covered and they could see only a short distance. 


can’t tell directions in this snow.” 

“O. K.,” said Bob. “I think I know where we 
are, but I don’t want to take chances.” 

Both boys understood that getting lost with 
Anne would be serious. Her cheeks were a bril- 
liant red with cold, and her eyes were heavy 
and tired. 

Bob suggested: “You get crosspieces for the 
framework. I'll get underbrush and firewood. 
We can tie Anne to this boulder with your lariat, 
and she can call to us so we won't go too far.” 


Anne did her part, her voice rising sweet and 
clear in the cold air. There was little under- 
brush. Bob hunted for hickory, beech, white ash, 
or birch trees with limbs low enough for him 
to reach. Those woods would burn, even though 
they were green. He cut two limbs of hickory 
and dragged them back to the boulder. Red 
had the uprights ready and a sturdy crosspiece. 
Together the boys piled and thatched boughs 
to them and packed snow outside the flimsy 
walls. Using the boulder as a reflector, they built 
a fire between it and the lean-to so the heat 
would go inside the shelter instead of spreading 
into the open. 

Anne gurgled gratefully: “It’s nice and warm 
in here! It’s like playing house! But I’m hungry!” 

Bob glanced at his 
wrist watch. It was 
only three o'clock, 
but Anne looked pa- 
thetic as she dropped 
beside him, and their 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Today, dear God, 
I want my words 
To be like cheery 
Songs of birds. 


food was gone. 

“Red, you whistle and call so 
I can find my way back, and 
I'll strike out. Indian Creek 
ought to be over there some- 
where.” Bob pointed to the 
right of the boulder. “If it is, 
I can hack off some willow 
branches. We can skin them 
and roast the inner bark. It’s 
hard chewing, but it'll keep us 
from getting too hungry.” 

Red grunted. “It looks like 
this snow'll never stop!” 

Bob did not find the creek 
or the willows. He had not 
gone fifty yards before the 
snow-laden air blotted up Red’s 
calls, and he had to circle to 
keep them in hearing; but at 
last he found a young beech 
that would have as good an in- 
ner bark as the willow. 

Back at camp, he and Red 
cut the bark in narrow strips 
and placed it close to the heat. 
By four o'clock each one was 
nibbling patiently at the toasted 
sticks. They did not like the 
bark. It stayed tough in spite 
of the roasting, but the cramp- 
ing hunger that came from 
hours in the cold air was gone. 

Then as suddenly as the 
storm came, the snow stopped 
falling. 
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“What do you know, Bob?” 
Red exclaimed. “This place 
doesn’t look familiar to me!” 

“Me either,” Bob agreed. 
“Let’s climb on the boulder and 
look around!” 

The smooth, deep snow 
made everything look different. 
From the top of the boulder, 
the boys could still recognize 
no landmark. 

Below them, Anne cried: 
“Come back, Red! I’m afraid 
down here! There might be 
lions and tigers!” 

He jumped down beside her. 
Bob took another long look. 

Some distance beyond the 
lean-to stretched the narrow 
lines of a barbed-wire fence. 
Under it a dark, round heap 
seemed to wriggle and twist. A 
fence would lead them to some 
shelter sooner or later. And the 
dark, round heap might be an 
animal, trapped and needing 
help to free itself. 

He too jumped down. 

“It’s going to be dark in an- 
other hour,” he said. “There’s 
a fence farther on. I've a hunch 
it'll lead us somewhere.” 

“Maybe,” said Red desper- 
ately. “I’m worried about Anne. 
She’s too little for a thing like 
this, and our folks are probably 
on needles and pins wondering 
why we don’t show up. Then I 
keep remembering those prob- 
lems we'll have to get before 
the party, and something tells 
me we can’t get them done!” 

Bob was busy throwing snow 
on the fire to put it out. 

“May as well forget the prob- 
lems,” he said. “We'll be doing 
well if we get to the party!” 

The snow was so deep that 
the sled bogged down in it, 
and the boys had to take turns 
carrying Anne. Even for them 
walking was slow and hard, 
but at last they came to the 


fence and the wriggling dark 
mound. It was the German 
shepherd pup that belonged to 
their friend Chink. A loose end 
of wire had hookéd into his col- 
lar when he tried to crawl under 
the fence, and he was held fast. 

Red started to release him, 
but Bob said: “Wait! Fasten 
your rope to Vic’s collar before 
you let him go. He looks so 
tired he must have been loping 
around all day. So he'll be hun- 
gry and will make straight for 
home!” 

“He might as well take us 
with him!” Red whooped with 
delight. “From Chink’s we can 
telephone our folks so they'll 
know we're all right. And after 
that, it'll be easy!” 

Vic did prove to be a good 
guide. He led them along the 
fence and up the hill. From its 
crest, they saw Chink’s home, 
bright and warm and inviting. 

“Safe!” Red cried. “But no 
problems and no chance at the 
fun on the lake next week!” 

Bob nodded. “My new-year 
resolution is already made. I’m 
going to stop putting things off 
till the last minate. Last min- 
utes come too fast!” 

“They do!” Red agreed as 
they followed Vic onto the 
porch. “So I'll second that for 
myself!” 


Evening Prayer 

By Florence Taylor 

I need You, Father, 
Day and night; 


With You beside me, 
All is right. 
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Prince Unicorn 


By Kay Avery 


RINCE UNICORN lived in the deep, deep 
forest where the moss grows green and the 
trees are tall. He was very beautiful. He had 
soft white fur and one golden horn in the center 
of his forehead. The prince was very proud. He 
did not play with the other animals. Indeed not! 
He talked only to unicorns. 
There was only one other unicorn in the deep, 


- deep forest. He lived in a small pond. He too 


was beautiful and proud. He had soft white fur 
and one golden horn in the center of his fore- 
head. 

The prince stood all day looking into the 
pond and talking to his friend. He told him 
everything, but the other unicorn never answered. 
He would nod his head; he would shake his 
head. But he would never say a word. 

Prince Unicorn was unhappy because his 
friend would not speak to him. One day he was 
so unhappy that he became angry. He stamped 
his small hoof and cried, ‘““You rude unicorn, 
speak to me!” 

But the other unicorn only stamped his small 
hoof and shook his head. 

“Tl fight you,” cried the prince, “if you 
don’t answer me,” and he lowered his head. 


The other unicorn lowered his head too, but 
he didn’t say a word. 

All the tiny creatures in the deep, deep forest 
were watching Prince Unicorn. All the tiny crea- 
tures in the deep, deep forest felt sad to see him 
stamp his small hoof at his only friend. 

The wind whispered to the leaves, and they 
turned away, they felt so sad. 

The little flowers hid their heads, they were 
so ashamed for the prince. 

Mother Squirrel hurried all the baby squirrels 
back into the hollow tree. Prince Unicorn was 
not a good example for baby squirrels. 

Great-Grandmother Crow went flapping across 
the sky on her great black wings. “Caw! Caw!” 
she cried. “The unicorns are going to fight.” 

Mother Sun slipped behind Mrs. Cloud. 
“Don’t let them quarrel,” she begged. “Please, 
don’t let them quarrel.” 

“It is very sad,” said Mrs. Cloud, starting to 
weep, “but what can I do?” 

Down on the earth in the deep, deep forest 
Prince Unicorn stared into the pond, His friend 
had disappeared. Just a second ago the other 
unicorn had been there. He had stamped his 
little hoof and shaken — (Please turn to page 22) 
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ITTLE Parky Polar Bear plunged through the 

soft white snow. He was so fat that when 

he walked he waddled to and fro. His mother 

had told him he could go down to the deep 

blue sea, and Parky was as happy as a little 
bear could be. 

“I'm going to trust you, Parky; it’s your first 
trip all alone,” she told him as she waved good- 
by; “you now are on your own. Don’t stop and 
play along your way. First take your bath, and 
then eat all the fish you wish to eat and come 
straight home again. I promised Prudence Polar 
Bear I'd help her move today. I'll wait till you 
return, and then I'll hurry on my way.” 

But Parky was a lazy bear, and he was head- 
strong too; he almost always did the things that 
Parky liked to do. And when he saw some little 
seals all stretched out in the sun, he thought, 
“I’m going to stop awhile and have a little fun.” 

First he made a funny noise "way down deep 
in his throat, and Sue Seal barked and almost 
jumped out of her sealskin coat. Then she flapped 
her flippers, smiled, and said: “How do you do? 
I hope you stay and play awhile. What kind of 
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Parky Bear 


lan 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


_ Copyright 1950 by the Author 


bear are you?” 
“A polar bear,” said Parky. He proudly | 
blinked his eyes. 
“A polar bear? Do you climb poles?” Sue | 
asked him in surprise. : 
“No, I never climbed a pole, but perhaps I | 
shall someday. I'll even climb the North Pole, | 
if it’s not too far away.” ) 
“T can’t climb, but I can swim and dive from | 
away up high, and I can beat you swimming | 
too,” said Sue, “‘and not half try.” 
“Well, you should beat me,” Parky said; | 
“you have a long, strong tail and flippers you | 
can flip and flap that make you simply sail. Of | 
course when I’m on land, I’m glad I have no 
tail to drag. But I'll admit, mine’s most too small 
to even wiggle-wag.” 
The other seals stretched out again to take | 
another nap, and Sue then followed with a | 
slippity, flippity-flap. 
They watched some young sea otters as they | 
scampered here and there playing with a sea- © 
weed ball they tossed up in the air. One of them — 
turned somersaults just like an acrobat and 
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landed squarely on his feet right on a snowy 
mat. Parky tried to do it too; he stood up on 
his toes and leaped into the air and THUD! He 
landed on his nose! 

The otters laughed, and so did Sue. “That’s 
hard to do,” she said, “when you have such a 
little tail to balance so much head.” 

Parky grinned and shook himself and snow 
flew everywhere. 

Sue said, “Be careful, Parky, or you'll shake 
out all your hair.” 

“Come on,” called Otto Otter as he smiled a 
friendly smile, “‘let’s all jump in the water and 
splish-splash around awhile.” 

“O. K.” said Parky, plunging in. He slowly 
swam about, and just his little headstrong head 
was all left sticking out. And when he was as 
full of fish as any bear could be, with the seals 
and otters he went drifting out to sea. 

A mother otter floated on her back not far 
away, and when her baby otter said that he was 
tired of play, she told him he could crawl on 
top and take a nice long rest, and Parky watched 
him go to sleep all curled up on her chest. 

“I’m tired too,” thought Parky, “but I guess 
I'll have to float, since I’m not a little otter with 


_ a handy ‘mamaboat.’ I'll reach that icy island; 


then I'll rest a little while. I’m so tired and 
sleepy I can’t swim another mile.” 
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And though the island seemed at first to be 
quite slick and steep, Parky finally climbed on 
top and soon fell fast asleep. 

“I must be dreaming,” Parky thought; “I’m 
moving! Oh, dear me! This island is a chunk of 
ice, and I’m far out at sea.” 

He looked in all directions. “I can’t even see 
the shore.” He thought: “My mother’s waiting. 
She won’t trust me any more.” 

Then he saw her coming. “Oh, Mother,” 
Parky cried. 

“Here I am,” she told him, and she soon was 
at his side. “You've been away a long, long 
time’’—she sadly shook her head—“And since 
I can’t help Prudence move, I'll help you move 
instead. Just hang on to my tail,” she smiled. 
“Of course it’s rather small, buteyou will find 
it’s better than to have no tail at all.” 

Parky hung his little head. ‘““You’re awfully 
good to me. I’m sorry I was thoughtless—just as 
sorry as can be. You can trust me from now on.” 

“I know I can,” she said, “especially when 
you're safe at home and fast asleep in bed. And 
that is where you're going to be in just no time, 
you'll find. Now take my tail between your 
teeth and trail along behind.” 

And that is just what Parky did until he 
reached the shore, a better, wiser little bear than 
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Calls Pete 


By Bula Hahn Qa 
HERGER 


AN: HIS carpenter’s bench in 
Nazareth, Jesus heard 
through the men who came into 
His shop news of a new prophet. The prophet’s 
name was John, and he was preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea near the river Jordan. The 
men told Jesus that day after day John said to 
the people, “Repent of your sins for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” 

“At hand” means here and now. Jesus put 
down His hammer and saw and set out on the 
dusty road that led to the wilderness. He joined 
the crowd of eager listeners by the river Jordan. 
He moved in a little closer so He could better 
hear the prophet. “Repent of your sins for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

Jesus watched as men in the throng sorrowed 
over their past sins and told of their desire to 
be good. He saw John, when the people were 
sincerely sorry, baptize them in the river Jordan. 
He saw men made radiantly happy. Jesus wished 
to glorify this symbol of spiritual cleansing; so 
He too asked John to baptize Him. 

John baptized Jesus there in the river where 
he had baptized so many others. And when 
Jesus rose out of the water a voice came from 
heaven, saying, “This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” 

“God's Son!” Jesus did not go back to the 
carpenter's bench. He knew He must be about 
His Father’s business. 

He went farther into the wilderness, where 
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He could be alone with God, and after many 
days of quiet meditation He knew what it was 
that God wished Him to do. He must teach the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. He must show the people that God is not 
the hard, stern ruler that they imagined Him to 
be but a kind and loving Father. He must show 
them that God is a Father who wishes only 
good for His children, a God whase heart is 
love. 

Jesus returned then to the little village near 
the river where John preached. It so happened 
that as Jesus walked on the road, John was stand- 
ing nearby talking with two of his disciples. 
Pointing to Jesus, John said, ‘Behold, the Lamb 
of God, the Saviour of the world.” 


The two disciples watched Jesus pass; then 
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they followed a short distance 
behind. Jesus turned and saw 
them following. He called to 
them, “What do you seek?” 

They answered, ‘‘Master, we 
want to know where you live.” 

Their friendly interest must 
have pleased Jesus, for He said, 
“Come and see.” 

The young men went with 
Jesus to the place where He 
was living, and it was then 
about ten o'clock. They stayed 
all that day talking and asking 
questions and listening to Jesus 
tell of the wonderful things 
God had made known to 
Him. 

One of the young men was 
Andrew. When he left the 
place where Jesus was stopping 
he hurried to find his brother 
to tell him the glad news. 
“Simon,” Andrew said excit- 
edly, “the Messiah (meaning 
the Christ) has come! He is 
called Jesus of Nazareth. I have 
seen Him and talked with 
Him.” 

“The Messiah?” Simon re- 
peated in awed tones. 

“The Messiah!” Andrew ac- 
knowledged. “I have the proph- 
et John’s word that it is He. 
Then Andrew told how he and 


A Strange Language 
By Laura Alice Boyd 


Some children talk 

In a way that is queer. 
I wish you'd listen 

To see if they’re here. 


When they don’t under- 
stand 
What it is you have said, 
They don’t say, ~~ your 
pardon”; 
They say, “Huh,” in- 
stead. 


When they want to say, 
“Yes,” 
“Uh-huh” is their word. 
When they want to say, 
“No,” 
“Unh-unh” ’s often heard. 


If you hear these children, 
Would you ask them, 
please, 
What language they speak 
When they use words 
like these? 


Jesus went about the work 
that God had sent Him into the 
world to do. His earnestness 
and gentleness drew men to 
Him. Many of John’s followers 
turned to follow Jesus. When 
others complained of this to 
John, he told them that was as 
it should be, because Jesus was 
the Christ. 

John told the people, “The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

Jesus explained further: “The 
kingdom of heaven is in the 
hearts of men. The kingdom is 
characterized by love—love of 
God and love for one another. 

The message that Jesus gave, 
the doctrine that He taught, He 
demonstrated by good deeds. 
Jesus healed the sick, made the 
blind see, and the lame walk. 
His message gave cheer to the 
downtrodden, comfort to those 
who sorrowed, help to those 
in need. The crowds that gath- 
ered to hear Him grew larger 
and larger. 

One day as Jesus talked on 
the shore of Lake Gennesaret 
the people crowded forward so 
eagerly to hear Him that Jesus 
was in danger of being pushed 
into the water. Then as on other 
occasions, Jesus realized that 


his companion had followed Jesus and of their 
visit in His dwelling place. “I have come now 
to take you to Him.” : 

Simon left his work with the nets, for the 
two brothers were fishermen, and went with 
Andrew to meet Jesus. When Jesus looked at 
Simon, He said: “You are Simon, son of Jonah, 
but I shall give you another name. You shall 
be called Cephas” (translated Peter, which in 
Greek means a rock). 

Jesus looked at Simon and saw possibilities 
that others did not see. A rock is firm and solid. 
Simon’s friends did not think of him as being 
like this. He was rather hasty, loud, and im- 
pulsive. But Jesus looks into the hearts of men 
and knows men for what they can be rather 
than for what they appear to be. He saw in 
Simon a great force that needed direction. 


He needed help in carrying on His work. He 
needed men to help Him with the crowds by 
day, men with whom He could talk in the quiet 
of evening, men to whom the spreading of 
God’s gospel of love meant more than daily 
wage. 

In the water were ‘two boats. Close by, Simon 
and Andrew were busy washing their nets. Jesus 
stepped into a boat and called to Simon to push 
out a little way from shore. We do not know 
if Simon had seen Jesus since the day when 
Jesus said to him, “I shall call you Peter.” 

But when Jesus stopped speaking to the peo- 
ple He told Simon, “Launch out into the deep 
and let down your nets.” 

Simon answered: “Master, we have toiled all 
night and caught nothing. But at your word I will 
let down the nets.” (Turn to inside back cover) 
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By Marie Shar 


I’ve hardly had time tgo ska 
Since January begat 
From waking-up timeuntil b 

I hurry as fast as I a. 


I practice my music I¢on, 
Do homework befog I play 
And I budget my weitly allo 
To last until Saturdy 


Oh, January is busy, + 
But I’m happiest, lielieve, 
When I’m keeping thesolut 
That I made on Ne Year's 


First off, I'm helpingay moth 
With dusting and &hes ar 
And second, I’m nice# my br 
Though they teasete ever 


My hair gets a nightibrushir 
My closet and clotké are n 
I do something kind i somec 
I’m polite to whonver I m 
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Words and music by Z. Hartman 


+} 
When snow drifts deep and the high winds roar My win-ter board-ers flock round my door: The 
a im) im) im 


- di - nal, spar-row, and chick-a-dee, And all as hun- gry as they can be. They 


crowd round my feed-er at dawn of day; With chirps and cheepings they seem to say, “We'll 
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eat your seeds when it sleets and snows And pay you back when your gar - den grows.” 
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his head. But now he was gone. 
He wasn’t there at all. 

Prince Unicorn felt sad and 
lonely. He had driven away his 
only friend. He looked up at 
the trees, but the leaves whis- 
pered together and turned 
away. 

He looked down at the little 
flowers, but they covered their 
faces and said, “Shame! 
Shame!” 

He looked everywhere for 
the happy squirrel family, but 
their front door was_ firmly 
locked from the inside. 

Last of all he remembered 
Mother Sun. She would surely 
smile at him. Mother Sun 
smiled at everyone. But when 
he looked up at the sky, she 
too had disappeared from sight, 
and Mrs. Cloud was frowning 
terribly. 

The sky became dark, and 
the rain began to fall. Prince 
Unicorn was frightened. He 
ran through the deep, deep 
forest looking for a friend to 
comfort him. The forest was 
still and empty. The trees were 
tall and their shadows black 
as night. He ran on and on. He 
ran until he was tired and 
thirsty. 

He came to the bank of a 
clear stream. “I shall take a 
drink,” he said, “and then I 


shall lie down to die. I have no ~ 


friends in the deep, deep for- 
est, and what good is it to be 
a prince without friends? How 
ashamed I am that I was proud! 
How ashamed I am that I 
wanted to fight with the other 
unicorn!” 

He siepped down to the 
stream and put his nose into 
the cool water. ‘I’ve been a bad 


Prince Unicorn 
(Continued from page 13) 


prince,” he said sadly, “and 
I’m sorry.” 

When Mother Sun _ heard 
what Prince Unicorn said, she 
was so pleased she slipped 
right out from behind Mrs. 
Cloud and smiled down on him. 

The leaves stopped whisper- 
ing and held quite still. 

The flowers nodded their 
heads in the sunlight and shook 
the raindrops out of their eyes. 

Mother Squirrel came to the 
front door of her home and 
looked out. Then she called to 
her babies to come out to play. 

Prince Unicorn felt the warm 
love of Mother Sun shining 
down on him. He raised his 
head and saw all the tiny crea- 
tures of the deep forest gath- 
ered about. “Will you be my 


friends?” he cried eagerly. “I 


promise never to be proud 
again.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried all the 
tiny creatures, happy in the sun- 
shine. “We want you for our 
friend.” 

The prince bowed his head 
humbly. Then he gave a big 
start. “My goodness gracious!” 
he exclaimed, for there at his 
feet in the stream was the 
other unicorn. ‘Please don’t go 
away,” he cried. “I promise 
never to be rude again.” 

The other unicorn bowed his 
head humbly, but he looked 
happy to see the prince. 


“Look!” cried Mrs. Cloud. 


“Mother Sun is smiling, and I 
have stopped my tears.” 
“Look!” sang the leaves, 
turning on their stems. 
“Look!” sang the flowers, 
turning their little heads. 
“Look, my children,” chirped 
Mother Squirrel to her babies 


Oy 


a 


outside the hollow tree. 

And when Prince Unicorn 
looked up, there was a rainbow 
across the sky! 

“There's a pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow,” cried all 
the tiny creatures. “Prince Uni- 
corn has found the pot of 
gold.” 

“Oh, no,” said the prince 
happily. “I have found friends, 
and they are far more valuable 
than gold.” 

Prince Unicorn’ very 
tired. He lay down in the sun- 
shine beside the stream. “I will 
try to be a good prince,” he 
promised, and he fell fast 
asleep with the rainbow at his 


feet. 


No Greener Grass 
(Continued from page 6) — 


“You mean you're not per- 
fectly happy in that lovely 
home you live in?” Donna 
started to ask, but she checked 
herself. There were tears, ac- 
tually tears, in Maribelle’s eyes 
as she gazed down at the new 
baby. She had really meant all 
the things she had just said. 
She was actually lonely rattling 
around in that big house with 
only the servants for company 
most of the time. The New 
Year's Eve party had been won- 


‘derful for her of course. But 


not every day was a party day. 
There were long lonesome 
hours between the parties when 
Maribelle longed for brothers 
and sisters and stay-at-home 
parents. 

Suddenly Donna was deeply 


sorry for the poor-little-rich- 


gitl who came early to a party 
in a shabby gray house to avoid 
the loneliness of a mansion 
peopled only with disinterested 
servants. She turned toward her 
(Continued on next page) 


Uses for 


Christmas Cards 


By Joanne Dee 


AVE YOUR Christmas cards; you can make some pretty things 

with them. If you have two cards the same size that you 

want to keep, frame them. Snow scenes are especially pretty 
framed in shadowbox frames. 

To make a shadowbox frame take an egg carton and cut the lid 
off. (See 1). Paint the inside and outside of the lid with blue 
show-card paint. Spatter with white or silver paint or with powder 
while wet. Out of white yarn make a braid long enough to paste 
around the inside of the frame, as in 4. Fasten a fine wire through 
the frame,-as in 3, but do not let the wire show above the frame. 
Paste a Christmas card—or a snapshot, if you have one you want 
framed—inside the frame. Paste the yarn braid around the edge 
of the picture, as in 4, 


Many Christmas cards have smaller pictures on the inside of 


‘the card. These can be cut out and pasted on the corner of thank- 


you notes for your own use or for Christmas gifts for next year. 
Save all the small pictures that are left and use them as Christmas 
seals next year. 
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No Greener Grass 
(Continued from page 23) 


mother resting against the 
propped-up pillows in the big 
double bed. “Mommy,” she 
said, “this is Maribelle. And 
I've just had the most wonder- 
ful idea. May she stay all night 
with me after the party?” 


“You—you'd really like for 
me to?” Maribelle asked ea- 
gerly. 

“It would be lovely, dear, if 
you can,” Mrs. Kessler said. 
“All our little omes are at 
Grandma’s, so there'll be plen- 
ty of room.” 

“Tl call Mrs, Sargent, our 
housekeeper,” Maribelle said 
quickly. “I’m sure she'll be glad 
to have me out of the way for 
the evening; I've been moping 
so the last day or so.” 


Donna had never: felt so 
light-hearted in all her life as 
she did that night when shé 
crawled into bed beside Mari- 
belle. The snow on the pasture 
hill had been perfect for coast- 
ing, and the ice on™ the pond 
perfect for skating, and Aunt 
Meg’s molasses taffy perfect for 
pulling. The pink and white 
popcorn balls had been the best 
ever; and the rich hot chocolate 
with thick whipped cream float- 
ing across it had worked magic 
with their chilled bones. The 
girls had been delighted with 
the corn-shuck dolls and the 
verses that went with them, and 
they had laughed just as hard 
and had just as much fun as 
they had at Maribelle’s New 
Year's Eve party. And what was 
more important, Maribelle her- 
self had had a far better time 
than any of them. She had come 
alive somehow, with a healthy, 
happy laugh that rang out joy- 
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ously across the snowy hills. 
Donna would never have recog- 
nized her, laughingly pulling 
taffy in the old farm kitchen, 
as the girl to whom servants 
had bowed so formally, and 
whose chin had trembled with 
loneliness as the butler pre- 
sented her with the telegram 
from her father. 


“I guess Aunt Meg was right 
about the grass looking green- 
er on the other side of the 
fence,” Donna told herself. 
“I've learned this afternoon 
that the grass in our south pas- 
ture is just as green as it is any- 
where in the world, or perhaps 
I should say that the snow is 
just as white as snow any- 
where,” she corrected herself, 
remembering the fun they had 
had sliding on the snowy slope. 


She smiled softly in the dark- 
ness as Maribelle stirred in her 
sleep. “No greener grass, no 
whiter snow,” she murmured 
half aloud, as the moon peeped 
through the window. “Why, I 
believe I could make the words 
into a poem,” she thought 
quickly. She murmured them 
over again: 


“No greener grass, 
No whiter snow, 
No warmer, brighter glow 
On any hearth than on my 
own.” 
Her mind groped in the dark- 
ness for more lines. 
“For I have come to realize 
By any test, 
Home, sweet home is always 
best!” 


She clasped her hands be- 
neath the warm wool com- 
forter, saying the poem over 
again softly. “I must remember 
it so I can recite it for Mother 
and Aunt Meg in the morning,” 
she told herself happily as she 
drifted off to sleep. 


By Nell Holbert 


TH Mr. North Wind blowing outdoors, you will find 
it fun to stay indoors and try some of these simple recipes. 


Coconut Pie 


1/4 cup sugar 


1/4 cup coconut 
2 tablespoons flour 


2 cups milk 
2 egg yolks 


@ Mix the sugar, flour, eggs, and milk and cook until thick, stir- 
ring continually; fill baked pie shell. Cover with beaten egg whites 
and sprinkle with coconut. Set in a moderate oven (350° F.) un- 
til brown. 


Apple Cream Pie 
2 cups smooth applesauce 14, teaspoon nutmeg 


2 well-beaten egg yolks 1/4 cup cream 
1 heaping tablespoon flour 


@ Mix well and cook in a double boiler. Cool, then fill pie shell. 
Spread top with meringue made of beaten egg whites. Sprinkle 
with sugar, and brown in hot oven. 


Pie Crust for One Pie 
cup lard 
teaspoon salt 


® Mix and add water enough for stiff dough. Handle as little 
as possible. Roll thin and place in pie tin. Bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) until brown. 


1 cup flour 


Cheese-and-Nut Roast 


1 cup cheese, grated 

1 cup bread crumbs 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 teaspoon salt 1/, teaspoon pepper 

1 cup chopped English walnuts 2 teaspoons chopped onions 
tomato sauce 


Juice of 14 lemon 
2 eggs well beaten 
24, cup hot water 


@ Cook onions in melted butter for a few minutes; mix cheese, 
nuts, salt, and bread crumbs together; add hot water, butter, 
onions, and lemon juice. Mix together, then add the eggs. Bake 
in a buttered pan in moderate oven (350° F.) for 30 minutes, 
and sprinkle top with tomato sauce. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


YC 
Roland Rexroth 
_ 


E HOPE that a great 
many readers of WEE 
WIsDoM are interested in stamp 
collecting, for it is a hobby that 
provides delightful entertain- 
ment for the boys and girls who 
pursue it. Not only does it af- 
ford many hours of enjoyment 
for you in gathering, sorting, 
and mounting your specimens, 
but as you study your stamps 
you will learn many things 
about history and geography. 
Every true stamp collector 
tries to get together as many 
different kinds of the rainbow- 
hued bits of paper as he can. 


Each stamp is a work of art in. 


miniature, for nearly always it 
represents the finest efforts in 
design, engraving, and printing. 
Some stamps are eye-catching 
with brilliant colors, others may 
appear dull and not very inter- 
esting looking. Sorhe stamps are 
square, others oblong, or tri- 
angular, or diamond-shaped. 
Starting a stamp collection is 
just about the easiest thing you 
can imagine. All you need is 
some stamps, some stamp 
hinges (bits of gummed paper) 
to mount them with, and a 
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book to put them in. While a 
printed stamp album is very 
nice to have, many collectors 
prefer a plain loose-leaf binder 
or a scrapbook. By using a 
loose-leaf binder, you can put 
as many sheets in it as you need, 
and if you use unruled ones you 
can draw attractive borders or 
frames for your stamps, or you 
can letter interesting facts about 
them on the page. 

To start your collection, try 
to find as many different kinds 
of stamps as you can on letters 
or packages that come to your 
house. Perhaps Mother or 
Father or some of your kinsfolk 
have some old envelopes filed 
away that they will give you. 
You may expect to get a great 
many duplicate stamps, which 
you can save for trading with 
other collectors. 

The best way to start a col- 
lection of foreign stamps is to 
buy from a stamp dealer what 
is called a variety packet. A 
packet of five hundred different 
stamps will cost from thirty- 
five to fifty cents, and a packet 
of a thousand different stamps 
from one to two dollars. You 
will find many strange names 
on your foreign stamps, and 
they will challenge your knowl- 
edge of them and your ability 
to identify them. 

Keep these “don’t’s” in mind 
always: Don’t handle your 
stamps with dirty fingers. Don’t 
try to “skin” any stamp off the 
paper it is pasted on. Soak it 
off in cool water. Don’t put a 
stamp in your album until you 
are sure where it belongs. Don’t 
be afraid to ask someone to 
help you identify a strange 
stamp. 


The stamps that we illustrate 
this month will give you some 
idea of the unusual names that 
will appear in your collection. 
Can you identify the country 
from which each comes? 


+ 
Jet’s Happiness 


(Continued from page 9) 
again this winter?” 
asked Sarah. 


“I want her to,” Nancy in- 


terrupted before Sarah had 

“T learned the 
A B C’s last winter and can © 
spell a few words. But I want _ 


time to answer. 


to read and write, like - and 
Sarah do.” 


“That’s what I want to 
know,” Ben said. “When will — 


school start? I hope it will be 


soon. Matty’s going to ride over — 
with me again this year on my — 


pony.” 


settlement.” 


Jet looked from one to an- — 
“Of course there'll be 
school—there must be.” He © 
asked Sarah, ‘““Have you heard 
Aunt Suzanne say when school ~ 


other: 


will start?” 
““No-o,” Sarah said. 


a subscription 


school ?”’ Dave asked. 


“It’s a school where the par- — 
ents of the pupils pay the teach- ~ 
er,” Jet explained. “They can © 
give anything—dried berries or ~ 


Matty 


“I’m ready,” Matty beamed. 
“Father bought me a new slate 
the last time he went to the — 
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vegetables, wool, anything they 
have to spare that the teacher 
wants or needs.” 

“Could I work for the teach- 
er to pay my way?” Dave asked. 
“I’ve never been to school.” 

“You go if the rest of us go,” 
Jet said quickly. 

“Don’t say ‘if,’ Sarah cor- 
rected her brother. ‘““You know 
there’ll be school.” 

“Pick up nuts,” Running 
Deer said. 

They had eaten all the food 
they brought, so they grabbed 
the empty sacks and began 
dropping nuts into them. But 
their thoughts were still on 
school. Herding sheep in the 
open was over until next year. 
The boys were free until spring, 
when again they would have 
to help in the fields. 

‘Tm going to sit on the 
bench with Sarah when school 
starts,” Matty declared. 

“Moonflower and I will sit 
together,” Nancy reasoned, 
“"cause we're both just learn- 
ing to spell.” 

“Tl sit with your little broth- 
er,’ Dave told Jet soberly. 
“Lonny knows more than I do 
about books already.” 

“Lonny?” Jet asked. 

“Lonny will want to go,” 
Sarah said; “‘he’s five. He was 
past two when we came to the 
new country—we've been here 
more than two and a half years. 
Mother will want him to go.” 

By midafternoon the sky was 
overcast with clouds, and there 
under the trees a gloom settled. 
The wind quieted, and the still- 
ness gave an eerie sound to the 
children’s. voices. “We'd better 
start home,” Ben said, and ev- 
eryone agreed. 

The boys carried the sacks to 
the wagon, and when they were 
emptied the wagon bed was 

(Please turn to page 28) 


An Elephant Desk 
Calendar 


By Glenn Morgan 


> 


| YOU have a coping saw this little elephant will be easy for 
you to cut out of wood. However you can cut it out with a 
pocketknife if you use a soft quarter-inch wood. 

Trace the two pieces A and B and cut out. Cut carefully along 
the inside lines of B. The space between these lines should be 
just wide enough to allow you to slip B (which are the elephant’s 
ears) over A at the dotted lines. 

When B is fitted on A, tack the elephant on one edge of a 
small board 4 inches square. Tack through the elephant’s feet 
from the bottom of the board. Dot glue along the inside lines of B 
so the ears will stay in place. Enamel the elephant any color you 
care to. A pink elephant on a gray base is attractive. Glue a glass 
furniture caster in front of the elephant to hold paper clips. (See 
C.) Glue a small 1951 calendar on his back, and glue or tack a 
short string tail on him if you care to. 
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HEN the time comes to 

take down the Christ- 
mas tree don’t burn it or carry 
it away. Take this opportunity 
to give the birds a banquet. Set 
the tree in the yard and tie 
small bits of food to the 
branches and watch your feath- 
ered friends. They will flock 
to the feast and with happy 
twitterings they will express 
their appreciation and thanks. 
You'll be glad you prepared a 


banquet for the birds. 

Send your letters about your 
pets to Were Wispom, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. Be sure to give 
your name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: | have a dog named 
Susy. She has been on television. 
She was on the program ‘‘Pet’s Un- 
limited” in San Francisco, where 
we got her. She is twenty-two 
months old and has had eight pup- 
pies. We love her very much. She 
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really is reddish brown in color, 


but sometimes she looks red, 
brown, green, gold, and tan. 
—Kathy Knowles. 


Dear Editor: | read the pet page 
every month, and I like it very 
much. I have a little pet cat named 
Puff, who likes to play with pa- 
per all the time. 

One time when I was out gath- 
ering paper, Puff was looking at 
me as if he were going to jump 
at me. I didn’t pay any attention 
and went on picking up papers. 
Suddenly Puff jumped at me and 
tore all the papers into scraps. Then 
he went away as if he were laugh- 
ing. I laughed too, because he 
looked so funny rolling and tear- 
ing the papers into scraps. Puff 
likes to burst bubbles, and he 
chases our little neighbor dog all 
around.—Joan Williams. 


+ 


Dear Editor: | am going to tell 
you about my pet mongrel Mitzi. 
She is a very cheerful pet, and 
just loves to chase cats. Sometimes 
when Timothy, a cat across the 
street, is outside and in Mitzi’s 
sight, all of a sudden I feel a wind 
whizzing by. “There she goes!” I 
say to myself, 

When I think of all the lovely 
times I have with her I would 
never give her away gr even sell 
her for all the money in the 
world.—Doreen Kane (Canada). 


+ 
Jet’s Happiness 
(Continued from page 27) 


half full. The horses were rest- 
less. Nancy and Moonflower 
folded the blanket. across the 
board seat behind the boys. “I'll 
ride in the wagon as far as the 
sawmill an’ walk across from 
there,” Dave told Jet. “You and 
Sarah can both ride Kutha.” 

“We'll meet here in the 
morning,” Jet said, “unless it’s 
raining—or unless it snows to- 
night!” 

Sitting behind Jet on Kutha’s 
back, Sarah said nothing as they 
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rode through the timber, which 


was unusual for her. Jet didn’t 
know whether she was fright- 
ened by the dark clouds or wor- 
ried about school. Being a boy, 
and more than a year older than 
his sister, he had other things 
to think about; not that he 
wasn’t concerned about school 
—he was. But Mr. Tanner, 
Tod’s father, was going to take 
a load of lumber to the settle- 
ment next week. Tod was going 
along, and he had asked Jet 
to go too. Jet’s father had said 
that he could go if the boys 
and girls gathered all the hick- 
ory nuts before they left. 
“Jetty,” Sarah said anxiously, 


“what if Aunt Suzanne doesn’t 
teach school ?” 


“What makes you think she 
won't?” Jet asked, giving him- 
self time to think over the pos- 
sibility before answering. 


“I don’t know. I guess I’m 


‘just afraid she won't,” Sarah 


admitted. “Aunt Suzanne hasn’t 
been over to see us lately. 
Mother has gone over to see 
her though.” 

They left the timber and 
started up the slope toward 
home. Smoke curled from the 
chimney, and they saw their 
father cross the yard on his way 
to the corral. “Jetty”—Sarah 
spoke fast—“if there is no 
school, Mother will see to it 
that you and I study. She'll give 
us a lot of problems to work 
on our slates, and she’ll make us 
read everything in the almanac, 
because it’s harder than our 
fourth reader.” 


“Yes, we'd study at home,” 
Jet agreed. ‘Mother has already 
put a fifth reader on the list 
of things she wants me to get 
at the settlement. Sarah did not 
answer, and Jet explained: “It’s 
Tod and Nancy I’m thinking 
about. Their father and mother 


A Cold-Weather Riddle 
By Bertha R. Hudelson 


I’m round and I’m hard and I'm 
not very pleasing 

And never am seen unless weather 
is freezing; 

I sparkle like jewels and crack 
window glass 

That I carelessly pound as I hur- 
riedly pass. 


Add and Take Away 
By Ruth King Duerksen 


To the number of the day in 
January on which New Year’s Day 
falls add the number of the day 
in December that is Christmas; 
subtract the number of the day of 
February that is George Washing- 


ton’s birthday; add the number of 
the day in February that is called 
Valentine’s Day; then take away 
the number of the day in April 
known as April Fool’s Day, and 
you will have the number of the 
day in March on which we cele- 
brate Saint Patrick’s Day. 


Number Words 
By Marion Brownfield 


Can you spell the words from 
the numbers and syllables given 
here? Example: 10-der spells ten- 
der. 


1. 3-fold. 6. 10-nis 

2. 10-ement. 7. 7-teen. 

3. 7-ty. 8. 10-or 

4, at-10-tion. 9. 10-t. 

5. of-10. 10. at-10-dant. 


(Answers inside back cover) 


have always lived in or near the 
timber. They can’t read or 
write, so they can’t help Tod 
and Nancy.” 

“Dave can’t read either,” 
Sarah said. ‘““Wouldn’t it be aw- 
ful, Jetty, not to be able to read 
books and things?” 

They reached the pole fence 
that circled the yard at home 
just as Uncle John left the door. 
“Hi, there,” he’ called. “Glad 
to see you. Find many nuts?” 

Jet and Sarah answered his 
greeting; then Jet asked, 
“When will Aunt Suzanne 
start school ?” 

“Your aunt can’t teach 
school this winter,’’ Uncle John 
said. ‘I came over to tell you.” 

(To be continued) 


(Epiror’s Note: “Jet’s Hap- 
piness” is the last continued 
story we plan to print about 


. Jet. We have published two 


books about Jet and Sarah and 
their friends, Jet’s Adventures 
and Jet and the New Country, 
which sell for one dollar each. 
If you have these two books we 
believe you will also want a 
third book, containing this new 
story about Jet and the last two 
stories about him, “Jet's 
Choice” and “Jet’s Freedom.” 

Whether we publish these 
last three continued Jet stories 
in a book will depend on how 
well you like the stories. So if 
you want a third Jet book pub- 
lished please write and tell us 
that you do.) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


God wants us to be happy, and I am sure that He wants us to rejoice 
and be glad in His wonderful gift of a new year. Members of the 
Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls. At the beginning 
of this new year we invite all WEE Wisbom readers who are not mem- 
bers of our club to join it. You may use the application blank on the 
next page, or, if you prefer not to cut up your magazine, you may copy 
the blank, or you may write to me and ask for an application blank. Ad- 
dress your card or letter to Barbara Benson, WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, 


Mo. 


We offer loving thanks to God for His gift of a year of days all pure 
and clean and bright. It will be a happy new year if we enter it in the 


spirit of this verse: 


“Happy new day!” let us say 
As we great each glowing day. 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 want to tell you 
about the time Daddy said I was 
lost. I went out into the woods to 
sa berries. I couldn’t find the way 

ome, although I looked and 

looked. Finally I sat down and said 
the 23d Psalm, and when I got 
up I found the path that led to 
home. I always remember the 23d 
Psalm.—Marjorie. 

We rejoice with Marjorie in 
knowing that God is our help 
in every need. Because God 
loves us, He guides and pro- 
tects us when we turn to Him. 


+ 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 try to do 
my best both at home and at school. 
At home when things seem wrong 
I act cheerful toward my parents 
and relatives and try to help them 
in all the ways I can. When I do 
something wrong I ask God to for- 
give me and to strengthen and 
guide me. At school I try to help 
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my teachers and schoolmates at 
lessons and at play. At our grocery 
shop I try to be honest in giving 
people the right weight in goods 
and the right change. It pays to be 
honest both to people and our- 
selves —Grace (British West In- 
dies). 

_ Our love and best wishes are 
with you, Grace, as you con- 
tinue to use each day to make 
your world and the big, wide 
world a happy place. 


Dear Barbara: We had fun at our 
first club meeting. We used your 
suggestions for a club program. We 
played games and had refreshments. 
We used the closing thought given 
on the folder. So far we have only 
three members in our club, but we 
think there are three more who 
want to join. Our clubroom is in a 
basement, and we sit at a long table 
with a light over it, We are going 


to use the recipes out of WEE WIs- 
DOM and cook here in our lovely 
clubroom.—Francine and Dorothy. 

Dear Barbara Benson: My two 
sisters, my brother, and I would 
like to join your happy club. We 
should like to have a family club. 
My mother has agreed to lead it. 
We shall all try to follow the rules 
of the club.—Rathann. 

Local clubs such as these are 
fun! If your family or a group 
of friends or a class at school 
or at Sunday school wishes to 


organize a local Booster club, 


I shall be happy to help you 
do so. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 should like 
to become a member of the Booster 
Club. I read the page of letters 
every month, and the little poem 

“Good, better, best, 
I'll never let it rest 
Till my good is better 
And my better best.’’ 
has helped me many times in my 
schoolwork and in everything I do. 
—Ronald (Canada). 

An application blank has 
been mailed to you, Ronald. 
Read carefully the rules given 
on the blank. Then sign it and 
return it to me, and I shall send 
you a card that will make you 
a fullfledged Booster member. 
We look forward to welcoming 
you into our happy Good 
Words Booster Club! 


+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: We are 
now living in a house we are 
renting. About a month ago we 
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started looking for a house or a 
lot to buy. We looked all over and 
couldn’t find anything. Finally, 
three weeks ago, we were about to 
give up looking. I said The Prayer 
of Faith and prayed to God for all 
my family. A week later we found 
a lot, and it was just what we 
wanted. Then I knew that when we 
have faith in God He will aiways 
help us.—Jean. 

Believing that God icves us 
and is our help in every need is 
like a bridge over which God 
sends to us just the help we 
need. With you, Jean, we re- 
joice that God hears and an- 
swers our prayers in just the 
right way for our highest good. 
We are happy about your new 
home. 


Dear Barbara; 1 am sending an 
application blank my sister has filled 
out. I believe that when the Boost- 
ers all over the world are grown- 
up they will be an aid to world 


peace.—Christine. 


Yes, Christine, we Boosters 
can help right now just where 
we are. We can pray together 
this prayer: “Dear loving Fa- 
ther, let there be peace on earth, 
and let it begin with me.” We 
can try to express only love in 
our thoughts, words, and deeds, 
and let the peace and joy we 
feel in our heart go out in bless- 
ing to children and grownups 
everywhere. 


Dear Barbara Benson: About 
three weeks ago I went to the 
dentist to have my first filling put 
in. I was scared, but I (ie g it 
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God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


did not hurt at all. I thanked God 
for His help, and I am not scared 
about the next appointment at the 
dentist's. 

We have had our school exami- 
nations, and I came out second in 
my class. In history I couldn’t at 
first think of the answer to one 
question, and then suddenly I 
thought of it. It just slid into my 
mind, and I felt God had put it 
there. I do not have a club among 
my friends, but each month I hold 
a meeting all by myself and go 
over all the things I've done and 
see whether they are good or bad. 
—Norma ( ). 

Thank you, Norma, for your 
cheerful letter. It is not easy to 
conquer fear, but it can be 
done. We can remember God 
not only walks beside us but 
is right within us. He is within 
us, and in our mind we can turn 
to Him, and He will protect 
and guide us and help us with 
any problem. He will help us 
all with our lessons just as He 
helped you, Norma. He can do 
this because when we turn to 
Him and trust in Him, our mind 
becomes quiet and we remem- 
ber the lessons we _ have 
learned. 


Dear Barbara: 1 put the Magic 

Pillow verses on the wall and read 
the verse for each day. I think this 
one is especially lovely: 
“My good with others I divide; 
It comes back to me multiplied.” 
For two years I read the letters on 
the Booster Club page in WEE 
WispoM. Then I decided to join 
the club, and I’m a very happy 
member.—Lorinda. 


We too are glad you are a 


member of our happy club, 
Lorinda. When we share with 
others we are planting a seed 
of loving-kindness. This seed 
does give us a rich harvest of 
joy and happiness. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Carolyn Sue Marcy (12), Fulton, 
Mich.; Sally George (12), Box 
144, Trivoli, Ill.; Betty Wagner 
(12), 1101 E. Jenkins, Maryville, 
Mo.; Charlotte Mixon (12), Coun- 
try Club Drive, Henderson, N. C.; 
Carole Bussy (12), 2451 Hyde Rd., 
Grove City, Ohio; Mary Cooper 
(11), 758 McLaren St., North Bay, 
Ont., Canada; Patricia Anne Nut- 
tall (11), 35 Milton St., Lincoln, 
Linc. England; Martha Morgan 
(11), Box 378, De Leon, Tex.; 
John Adams (11), 480 Richards 
Ave., Portsmouth, N. H.; Bonnie 


_Jo Kwepper (11), 961 W. Glen- 


oaks Bl.; Glendale 2, Calif.; David 
McCullock (10), Sorrento, Tam- 
bellup, W. Australia; Yvonne Reid 
(10), 19 eZ Rd., Otahuhu, 
Auckland S$ 7, New Zealand; 
Carol Plesser (10), 136 Grove St., 


* Passaic, N. J.; Margaret Holmes 


(9), Box 23, Clare, S. Australia; 
David Wilson (8), Rte. 4, Paken- 
ham, Ont., Canada; Marilynn 
Townsley. (8), 49 Albert St., 
Guelph, Ont., Canada; Shirley 
Arnold (9), Ord, Nebr.; Frances 
Foster (9), 71 Edgewood Ave., 
Methuen, Mass. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
d too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannabh More Kobaus. 
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Wéintertime 


By Jaunice E. Fraser (8 years) 
Westville, N. S., Canada 


The snow is falling all around; 
It makes a very noiseless sound. 
It makes my feet and fingers glow, 
That very, very noiseless snow. 


The snow makes 
around, 


Even on the snow-covered ground. 


patterns all 


I made a snow man the other - 


night. 
When I went to bed he gave me a 
fright. 


He looked in the window toward 
my bed; 

First I thought it was a burglar’s 
head, 

But as I looked I came to know 

It was my snow man on the snow. 


+ 


The Closing of the Day 
By Marilyn Kincaid (12 years) 
Independence, Mo. 


When it nears the closing of the 
day, 

We seem slowly to drift away 

To a land far over.the sea, 

Alone with our thoughts to be, 

Forgetting all about our play, 

When it nears the closing of the 


day. 


My Faithful Pony 
By Marie Higbee (8 years) 
Saint Petersburg, Fla. 


Teddy is my pony; 
I love him very much. 

I feed him lumps of sugar, 
Which he gladly starts to munch. 


He often takes me riding 
And never runs away. 
With faithful love abiding, 
He is glad to serve each day. 
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The Trip of a Raindrop 


By Suzanne McFall (12 years) 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


I am a drop of water. 
When I fall out of the sky 

I make everyone hurry for shelter 
For fear that they won't keep dry. 


Down to the ground I go in a 
hurry. 

Now all my friends come down in 
a flurry, 

Rolling down the street so fast, 

On to the sea and ocean at last. 


As I merrily drift along, 

Listening to the nightingale’s song, 

Out comes the sun so shiny and 
bright, 


And all of the darkness is now 


daylight. 
oe into the sky I rise. 
I'll catch onto a cloud as it flies 


Around the world and back again, 
For I'll soon travel as a drop of 


rain. 


Sunset 


By Lorna Seaman (11 years) 
Sackville, N. B., Canada 


' My room now seems all golden, 


For it faces the setting sun. 
Its colors fainter and fainter grow 
Till when last I look there are 
none. 


Who can fully describe a sunset? 
It has colors beyond compare. 
A writer fails to do it, 
A poet ponders there. 


It has majestic colors 

Such as crimson, blue, and rose; 
Its great unearthly splendor 

Can't be told in poems or prose. 


It must be one of God’s wonders, 
For He is the greatest of all. 

The sunset is His velvet cloak, 
His crown, the sun’s white ball. 
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My Little Pillow 
By Mike Van Horn (8 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Oh, I've got a pillow softer than 
silk; 

This little pillow just loves to drink 
milk. 

On each little paw my pillow has 
a mitten— 

But you really know my pillow is a 
kitten ! 


Clickety-Clack 


By Karen Dawson (11 years) 
Lemongrove, Calif. 


Here comes the train down the 
track, 

Clickety-clack, clickety-clack. 

Look how the cars swing and sway! 

I think it’s carrying a load of hay. 


Here comes the train down the — 


track, 
Clickety-clack, clickety-clack. 


Look at the sparks fly from the F 


wheels! 
It skims along like a little eel. 


There goes the train down the ; 


track, 
Clickety-clack, clickety-clack. 


Working all day, working all night, ; 
Its engine chugging, a thrilling ~ 


sight! 


Winter 


By Alice Brookings (10 years) : 


Newton Center, Mass. 


Winter is coming, 
And the snow is falling deep. 


The big strong wind is blowing; 2 


It is blowing at my feet. 


The boys are having a snowball q 


fight; 
The girls, they ran away. 


Mothers and fathers are so right— — 
Children should have some play. — 
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Twilight on the Desert 
By Marcia Sue Fullmer (13 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 
The amber glow upon the moun- 
tains, 

The sunbeams falling into foun- 
tains, 

Fountains of rays shed by the sun 

After her long day’s work is done. 

From the sky is wafting down 

The silver mist of twilight’s gown. 

In the distance comes a coyote’s 
call, 

His answer comes back with the 
night breezes’ drawl. 

The shadows are falling in violet 
streams, 

While the desert is dreaming her 
own little dream 


Now the Day Is Over 
By Dorothy Workman (10 years) 
Beatrice, Nebr. 


Now the darkness gathers, 
Stars begin to peep; 

Birds and beasts an 
Soon will be asleep. 


+ 


The Surprise Money 
By Laura Shedd Armour 
(10 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


There once was a piglet the color 
of ink; 

He had a twin brother, whose color 
was pink. 

They lived in a straw house on a 
dirt road 

Next to the wealthy Theodore 
Toad. 

“I want some allowance!”’ cried 
Inky one day. 

“I want,” added Pinky, “some 
modeling clay.” 

“Alas,” said their father, ““we have 
no more money!” 

“I want some allowance, and that 
isn’t funny!” 

“Oh, we do need some money.’ 
Father Pig paced the floor. 

But suddenly there was a knock on 
the door. 

On his face was a grin, for ‘twas 
Mortimer Mouse. 

“Here’s your ten bucks for the 
funniest house!” 

So Father Pig, Mother Pig, Pinky, 
and Ink, 

Lived happily ever after on the 
ten bucks, I think. 


flowers 


The Land of Nod 
By Shelby Flint (10 years) 
Van Nuys, Calif, 


Have you ever been to the land of 
Nod, 
Where the funniest things you 
see? 
The licorice gateman has a pepper- 
mint rod, 
And he looks as queer as can be. 


He stands stiff as a stick by the 
marshmallow wall 
And checks all who pass through 
it too. 
Se come tonight—let us heed to 
his call; 
Don’t be afraid—I’ll go with 
you. 


Let’s follow this path to the Lem- 
onade Lake, 
Where we shall find cooky trees 
too; 
And then let us pour a vanilla 
milk shake 
And do what we want to do. 


We'll go to the playground and 
swing on some stars 
And slide down the Milky Way. 
And we'll collect goodies in little 
glass jars, 
But of course not during the day! 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for June, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 

‘teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


The Slowpoke Duck 


By Janet Peterson (12 years) 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 


The ducks were all ready to take — 


off for their flight south; that is, 
they were all ready to take off ex- 
cept Sleepy. He was never ready. 
Sleepy was called Sleepy because 
every time there was work to be 
done or when it came time to fly 
he got sleepy. Work and flying 
made him tired. Whenever he flew, 
he got so tired he would hit the 
ground, and each time he fell he 
would say, ‘“That’s the last time I 
will fly.” 

Sleepy wanted to sleep a little 
longer. He told his mother and 
father he would catch up with 
them at Fork Ben. His mother 
didn’t like the idea of his flying 
alone, so she made him get up and 
pack his pajamas and toothbrush 
and get ready for the long journey. 

Finally they were off. As usual 
Sleepy was the last one to get 
started. 

After many days of flying they 
landed at Fork Ben. As soon as 
they hit the water Sleepy was fast 
asleep. His mother and father were 
so worn out from coaching him 
that they too were fast asleep. 


To this day they call him Sleepy 
Slim, the slowpoke duck. If you 
watch closely you may be able to 
see him flying along behind his 
parents and relatives on their way 


south. 


The Naughty Little Foxes 
By De’ena Metcalf (7 years) 
Vale, Oregon 


Four little foxes were playing in 
the snow. 

“Come,” said the mother fox, “‘it 
is time to go 

Back into your warm house, in 
from the snow.” 

Four naughty little foxes said, 
“No! No! No!” 


Four naughty little foxes, wet as 
wet could be, 

Came at last to Mother Fox, wait- 
ing by a tree. 

They were cold and hungry, sneez- 
ing in the snow. 

Did they run away again? No! 
No! No! 
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JILLY, BILLY, AND LILLY 


Designed by Marion Dudgeon 
(12 years) 
Reédrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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Question: What does the ocean 
say to the moon? 

Answer: Nothing; it  fust 
waves. 


Jesus Calls Peter 


(Continued from page 17) 


When they had done this — 


- they brought up so many fish 
the nets could not hold them. 
Simon and Andrew called to 
their partners in the other boat, 
and when they came they filled 
both boats so full that the boats 
began to sink. 

Simon was so astonished at 
this demonstration of Jesus’ 
power that he fell down at 
Jesus’ feet. “Leave me, O Lord 
I am not a worthy man,” he 
cried. 

But again Jesus looked into 
Simon’s heart and saw the man 
he was capable of becoming. 
Jesus knew that Simon was 
fearless, strong, and that his 
heart could know much love. 
He said: “Fear not, Peter. I 
will make you a fisher of men.” 


Has your daddy heard about the 
new book Prayer in the Market 
Place? If he hasn’t, then be sure to 
show him this announcement! 

Prayer in the Market Place is a 
new Unity book, which contains 
twenty-seven of the most popular, 
most-asked-for articles that have ap- 
peared in Good Business, the month- 


. ly magazine for business people. 
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Jesus meant that He wanted Full of real help for any and every 
Peter to help in the great work i = businessman, Prayer in the Market 
God and Place discusses such subjects as em- 
the ba ployer-employee relations, finding 
both Peter and Andrew left the right job, how. 
| their work to follow Jesus. tition, and how to cope with labor 

problems. 
Dad can start the new year right 
Answers to Puzzles by reading Prayer in the Market 
Place and applying its many worth- 
Hail. He while ideas to his business affairs. 
i The book is priced at $1 a copy. 


Add and Take Away BS 
March 17. i UNITy SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
a Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Number Words 
\ 1. Threefold. 6. Tennis. 
2. Tenement. 7. Seventeen. 
3. Seventy. 8. Tenor. 
4. Attention. 9. Tent. 


Il and | 5. Often. 10. Attendant. 
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LIKE TO WORK PUZZLES? (” 


Of course you do! Nearly everyone 
likes to work a good puzzle of the kind 
that is not only fun but also helps to train 


>; 
‘ the mind to be keen and alert; so we know % 
you'll be interested in hearing about the ‘y, 
: puzzles to be found in YOU magazine, a LE : 
grand new magazine for teen-age boys 
and girls. ba 
These puzzles are called “Tri- 0 


Crostics” and are somewhere between a 
crossword puzzle and an anagram puzzle 
: —with all the fascinating fun of both! 
You'll enjoy them—and you'll love YOU 
magazine! 
d In addition to the Tri-Crostics puzzle 
4 every month, YOU is filled with true-life 
: stories about teen-agers. It also presents 
~-a column called “Let’s Talk It Over,” 
which answers letters from young people who seek 
advice on their “growing-up” problems. Another 
feature in YOU that you will like is “Do It Yourself,” 
a page of interesting handicraft projects for hobby- 
ists. And then there is “Between the Lines,’ a sec- 
H tion of thought-inviting comments based on the 
| International Sunday School Lessons with sugges- 
| tions about how you can apply these lessons to your 
: own daily life. 
In fact, there are so many things you will like 
about YOU that we can’t begin to tell you about 
them—but you can see for yourself! The price of a 
year’s subscription for YOU is just $1. Use the coupon 
on page 28 of this magazine and order yours today! 
: F (And P. S—If you have a friend who’s having a 
- thirteenth birthday, a year’s subscription for YOU is — 
a wonderfully welcome gift!) = 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri | 
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